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gible gains which accrued to Austria from Prince Eugene's
triumph. By the Peace of Carlowitz (January 26, 1699)
the whole of his trans-Danubian possessions were lost to
the Sultan.

After a while the Turk tried to win back from some
of his adversaries what he had lost to the others. In
1715 the Grand Vizier who had humbled Peter the Great
on the Pruth four years before carried his victorious arms
against the Venetians in the Morea; and, thanks to the
weakness of their resistance rather than to the vigour of
his assault, he attained his end by a single summer's work.
As always, the result was taken as a proof of merit,
without any consideration of the causes to which it was
due. This " prodigious success," a contemporary tells
us, " puffed the Turks up to a degree not to be imagined."1
So that, although there were many among them who had
not forgotten the lesson they had received from the
Austrians, the Grand Vizier met with no opposition when
he proposed another campaign against the Emperor.
His failure was as prodigious as his successes elsewhere
had been : by a single battle he lost both his army and
his life (1716). Prince Eugene followed up this fresh
triumph with the capture of Belgrade. The Peace of
Passarowitz (1718) added more lands and laurels to the
Austrian crown. Nor did the Emperor omit to stipulate
that in future his ambassadors should appear at their
audiences with the Sultan in their native garb and not,
as heretofore, in a Turkish dress : a concession trifling in
itself, but not devoid of a certain symbolic value.

Austria's next venture went far to dim her lustre at
Stambul. When Russia, in 1736, resolved to avenge
her sad overthrow on the Pruth, the Emperor seized the

1 Nathaniel Harley to Auditor Harley, Aleppo, May 15, 1716,
op. cit. 256.